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rutter, and with the particular chart which he needed. There were
however,  interesting  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and a remarkable
work  on  navigation of the   fourteenth century is extant which
contains the rudiments of all four parts of the complete Manual in
a single volume. This is the rhyming Florentine example, known
by the title of its first section as La Sfera, which is ascribed to
Gregorio  Dati.  The second  section,  dealing with the rules for
navigation and finding position, is naturally very crude at this date,
while the chart, instead of showing the Mediterranean as a whole
is divided into several small parts, which are placed in the margins
of the appropriate  portions of the  rutter.  The copies that have
survived are elaborately illuminated examples, prepared for pre-
sentation purposes; thus, at the British Museum may be seen a copy1
presented by Leonardo Dati to a member of the great Florentine
merchant house of Bardi, and a second copy2 presented, to judge by
the armorial bearings, to a member of the Royal House of Spain.
It is unlikely that the ship-master carried the working Manual in
exactly this form, and indeed the painted charts have obviously lost
in accuracy at the hands of the artist, but they cover the range of
ports, from the Canaries to Tana on the Sea of Azov, with which
Florence was at that time doing important business, and there is
no doubt that the general plan and content of this work was that of
the current Seaman's Manual.
The earliest printed Manuals were those of Portugal, which have
been studied and reproduced in facsimile by Joachim Bensaude:3
of the extant examples, one is older than, and one contemporary
with, the original MS. of Andres Pires, probably used by Enciso,
and hence they are the source, through Enciso, of Barlow's 'Brief
Declaration of the Sphere'. M. Bensaude, moreover, gives good
reason for believing that their prototype was prepared in the
fifteenth century, immediately following the penetration of the
Gulf of Guinea, while they in turn served as the models for the
later more elaborate Spanish manuals of Martin Cortes and Pedro
de Medina which were many times translated, and which enjoyed a
wide circulation in the middle and latter half of the sixteenth century.
The Italian manuals, exemplified in the Arte del Navigare cf
Testa Rossa (1556) and that of Agostino Cesareo (1570)4, also
1 Additional MSS. 22,329.                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                          2 Additional MSS. 24,942.
3 J. Bensaude: Histoire de la Science Nantique Portugaise, I9J7-.
4 The former is in the Library of the Royal Geographical Society,
the latter in the British Museum (Add. MSS. No. 55,882). Both are
in manuscript only, and either Cesareo's is compiled directly from the
earlier work, or the two are from a common source.